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PREFACE 



The historic local orientation of coimnunity colleges has prompted 
those responsible for their governance end administration to vxew the 
financing of their institutions as a local problem. Much effort, with 
varying results, has gone into the task of convincing local populaces 
of the necessity of providing financial support for the comprehensive 
programs which meet both our broad sc.ial needs as well as provincial 

concerns . 

In recent years, the economic strictures imposed by state and local 
property tax structures and inflatic have forced those responsible for 
operating community colleges to loot . supplementary sources of funds 
at the state and federal levels. The art of "grantsmanship" , long the 
province of the university, has come of age in community collages which 
recognize these sources as essential for continued p’- gram development. 
"Development Officers" whose sole responsibilit. is the generation of 
revenue producing grants and projects have become commonplace on 
coTUiT.unity college campuses. 

With this reach for necessary supplemental resources have come 
both explicit and subtle inducements encouraging the community colleges 
to develop specific types of programs. The potentiality of additional 
resources at the federal level make it necessary for all administrative 
officers to consider the federal government as an important funding source. 
For most community college trustees, the influences, pressures and 
requirements associated with federal financing of college projects poses 
both value and procedural problems. 



In order to examine the real and imagined impact of feder-1 
financing on community college operations, the Center for the Develop- 
ment of Community College EJucation cooperated with interested trustee 
groups in Washington, Oregon, and California to organize an educational 
"federal funding" conference for trustees and administrators of public 
coiranunity colleges. The topics explored through this conference 
included: the funding crisis endemic in higher education; the problems 

and pitfalls as well as the advantages of community college grantsman- 
ship and the structure, philosophy and operational problems of federal 

funding agencies. 

The conference was exploratory in nature, seeking to examine 
advantages as well as drawbacks associated with seeking federal 
funds to supplement locally generated revenues. The conference was 
funded through a grant from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and 
participation of trustees and administrative officers in the three 
States mentioned. Those who participated expressed the desire for a 
document summarizing the conference and that it might be more widely 
disseminated to their collegues. This paper is a report of the proceed- 
ings of this conference. 
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Dr. Kasterline advertises me as someone wanting desperately to 
hear your questions so he can provide the answers you want to hear. I 
am reminded of the airline game people play when they have nothing bet- 
ter to do; one person gives an answer for which another thinks up an 
appropriate question. My answer for you is one million dollars, and I 
forecast that the question you would give back is: how much money do 

we need in our district to put that new program into operation? 

Having gone back to teaching last fall after four years as a full- 
time administrator, I am so addicted to having a captive audience that 
I may be unable to restrain myself today. I do have enough recollec- 
tions of meeting with the University of California Board of Regents, 
testifying before legislative committees on the university budget, and 
otherwise dealing with people from what we in academia call the "real 
world," that I will try to hold my remarks to about a half-hour so that 
there can be some give and take. I will be most interested in hearing 
your questions and comments, as well as your ideas about the problems 

I hope to cutline. 

X- o- , says thri. I suea! Auatom> f tiie ^risis 

iu Funding." In addressing this subject, I will draw upon the recent 
and interesting materials in a Carnegie Commission study done by my 
friend and colleague. Professor Earl Cheit . Its title, ’ New^De- 
pression in Higher Education," has a very bleak ring a: t it, I'm^ 

afraid, but in Cheit's considered judgment, higher educ • is de- 

pressed. I will also cite my . :actical experience in . adgcting and 
planning, and the results of my thinking about basic W£ys . do budget 
analyses and financial planning for higher education, t le utter done 
while working with people President Hitch and I securec fo a Ford 
Foundation sponsored program of research in university a:-; ^nistration 
problems. Finally, I will draw upon some of the work - r. -! in audition 
to Cheit's study, by the Carnegie Commission on Higher F- .cation for 

which I served as a technical advisor . 

Cheit defines fiscal problems in institutions of ler education 

as situations in which one is faced with some kind of n 3rious cost-in- 
come suueeze. The cost per student and the total cos of operation may 
be rising faster than the revenue per student, or the revenues of the 
institution's programs. Cheit studied forty-one institutions in which 
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he and several others of us did field interviews in considerable detail. 
He then pulled this material together and interpreted it, absolving 
those who did the interviewing of any responsibility for the conclusions 
he drew. The study included community colleges, liberal arts colleges 
comprehensive public institutions, and regional and national universities 
As a special case of social and moral interest, some predominantly Negro 
colleges located mainly in the southern states were included. 

The institutions were defined and examined, and then placed in one 
of three categories; "in financial difficulty," "headed for trouble," 
and "not in trouble." There are both advantages and disadvantages 
relative to public contributions of an institution being placed in each 
of the three categories. Classification as not in trouble c 
you to say, "Look, it was found that we control ourselves beau.^ 
and manage our activities within our resources." A drawback of this 
position arises when you must ask a donor or foundation, or a hard- 
headed legislative committee, for additional funds. They are likely 
to respond that you have no need for money and should wait until your 
\real trouble develops before requesting funds. At the other end of th 
spectrum, being in financial difficulties allows you to go to the voters 
alumni, or foundations and say, "Tlease help us because, unless you do, 
we will not be able to serve our mission to students and society." A 
disadvantage is the implication that somehow things have gone wrong, 
and that the institution must bear responsibility for negligence or in- 
effectiveness and for having gotten into its difficulties. 

We tried to anticipate where on this scale the responsible people 
in the sample of institutions would prefer to be if they had a choice. 
We finally concluded that from the public relations point of view, the 
best position would be "headed for trouble"; that is, not in grave dif- 
ficulty, but not on "easy-street" either. Such a position implies con- 
tinued need for both funds and ways of keeping control of the budget. 

As it turned out, the bulk of the institutions Cheit studied were in 
fact in this middle category; eleven out of the forty-one were "not 
in trouble," eighteen were "headed for trouble," and twelve were cate- 
gorized as "in financial difficulty." If institutions were in the pro- 
cess of changing from one category to another, the direction was toward 
fiscal trouble — very few were approaching easy-street, while a good 
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many were heading for tougher times. 

I think the way Cheit designed the study may be of interest to you. 
To establish a base and determine how each institution’s fiscal re- 
sources worked in relation to its program, efforts were made to talk 
not only ^.ith the president and other chief administrators, but with 
academic spokesmen. Information was gathered about the income from 
various major accounts, the current expenditures, and the yearly en- 
rollment from 1959-60 through 1969-70. From this base of information 
the rates of increase in income per student per year and expenditures 
per student per year were computed. Changes in the composition of in- 

come and expenditures were also examined. 

An institution defined as "not in trouble" had to be able to de- 
monstrate that it had the financial resource to modify and improve its 
program, when necessary to carry on its mission. At the other extreme, 
an institution designated as "in financial difficulty" was one which 
had already cut back programs and services because of fiscal worries 
and constraints, and was therefore unable to achieve its mission. The 
intermediate position, "headed for trouble," was between these and com. 



bined some of the features of both. 

One real problem in using these definitions was the requirement 

that each institution sort out its objectives in order to answer the 
question of whether its resources were sufficient to allow movement to- 
ward accomplishing its goals. A certain amount of fuzziness is ob- 
vious in the approach, but it was justifiable as an attempt to see be- 
yond operating deficits. Many public institutions are prohibited from 
having operating deficits; they must balance their books and stay with- 
in the budget or face serious consequences at the end of the fiscal 
year. Other institutions have massive resources, and deficits cause 
few problems. VJhether or not an accounting deficit existed, therefore, 
did not seem critical to the question of serious financial stress in 
an institution. For this reason, the study was set up to obtain des- 
criptions of how institutions assigned to each of the three categories 
operated, as well as to determine the possible causes of a situation in 
which some institutions were having serious troubles and others were 



Cheit titled his study "The New Depression in Higher Education m 
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the belief that, even though some institutions have few fiscal problems, 
the basic forces of the situation lead Co pessimism about tha financial 
picture for the future. As an economist working on budget problems in 
education, I too have a few things to say about the fundamental causes 
of our financial difficulties. Interest in federal sources of income 
is evident in the topics to be discussed during this conference, so I 
think I should report to you that the institutions Cheit found to be in 
significant financial difficulty were those which, during the i960’s, 
had relied increasingly on federal funding. Major universities with a 
lot of graduate instruction and research activities heavily financed by 
federal agencies were in relatively greater fiscal difficulties following 
the pull-back in federal financing than were institutions which did not 
rely henvily on this source of money. Without denying the importance 
of federal funds as one solution to certain local and state problems, 

I caution you about looking to them as the sole relief from the problems 
in higher education. Some new dispensation of major proportions may 
develop iil and around Washington, D.C. in the next year, but from my 
own observations as the University of California representative on 
the Council on Federal Relations, I see little evidence of a desire to 
revise completely the federal government's responsibilities for 
financing higher education. The situation is subject to change, of 
course, but right now there seems to be little chance of increases, even 
in programs with traditionally high political priorities, such as 
student aid. 

Apart from federal funding, other sources of income are often al- 
located on the basis of a certain amount per student. Either stuaents 
pay tuition or appropriations from state and local governments, which 
are themselves workload based, are made according to the number of 
students enrolled. An interesting result of this kind of funding has 
been that in about two-thirds of the private and public institutions 
studied, the increase in income per student has tended to lag behind 

increases in the expenditure rate per student. 

We need to give special attention here to the pressures on ex- 
penditures, because it takes less imagination to deal with the problems 
of income. If you are responsible trustees in a community college dis- 
trict, asking voters for an increase. in the local tax rate, or if you 



are at the state level and face the question of changing the formula 
basis of support to coitatiunicy colleges, you are familiar with the re- 
sistance to these increases. The problems of shifting costs to the 
student or his parents, however, are especially troublesome to com- 
munity colleges because they are regarded as the most available access 
point to higher education. To the extent that they are counted on a 
first line of accessibility, there is greater sensitivity tc tuition 
or fee increases at the coimnunity college level than in other seg- 
ments of higher education. Not only community colleges, but all in- 
stitutions of higher education are faced with the problem of setting 
prices so high that customers are driven away. Furthermore, when you 
raise prices — as many private institutions have been forced to do you 
must also set aside a good part of the increase in revenue for financial 
aid for students who would be unable to attend without it due to the in- 
creased cost. Many private college administrators estimate that ap- 
proximately one 'half of the income from raising tuition must be allotted 
to financial aid, and the remaining half can then be used to support 
the institution's budget. 

During the 1960's, Cheit’s study and another one made of four major 
private universities both indicated a tendency for expenditures per 
student to increase between 6 to 8 percent per year compounded. That 
is, the cost per student roughly doubled every fourteen years. That 
is a frightening statistic when you think about it, because it means 
that for a long period in the past v?e have had this engine of cost in- 
crease in higher education. Now, what caused it? Is it due ta infla 
tion? We did have a considerable increase in the general price level 
during the 1960's, but the rate of increase during that time was less 
than half the rate of increase of expenditure per student in higher 
education. The reasons for the remainder are quite complicated. It is 
in part a consequence of what people are trying to do in higher edu- 
cation as of 1970, as compared to 1960. One reason many universities 
are in deep financial trouble is the rising proportion of high cost 
activities they engage in. Medical and dental education, education 
for the Ph.D,, and heavy research commitments in the physical and bio- 
logical science, are some examples. Such programs tend to shift to the 



large universities activities which are more costly per student by far 
than undergraduate education in, for instance, the liberal arts. 

These compositional shifts in activities can occur in community 
colleges as well, and create there a similar trade-off in relative 
costs. The amount of attention a college gives to the physical sciences 
and other laboratory subjects determines the cost per student per credit 
hour because courses such as engineering are more expensive than those 
in the social sciences and humanities. An even bigger difference exists 
between vocational- technical and academic offerings. Although I am 
not an expert in community college finance, I understand that vocational 
technical education is quite a bit more expensive per student year than 
are academic programs. Now, if there are good reasons for a community 
college or Princeton University to shift activities toward more expensive 
programs because they are needed and clearly serve a useful purpose, it 
is not a bad thing to have an increase in cost. But this does not 
relieve the budget crunch associated with such a change in mix toward 
more costly programs. 

As you know, wages and salaries make up the great bulk of the 
operating budgets in institutions in higher education. Unlike the average 
manufacturing industry, raw materials represent a fraction of the bud- 
get in colleges and universities. Upward pressures on wage and salary 
rates, therefore, have a powerful effect on higher education, because 
of the variety of jobs found in educational organizations. If cost of 
living increases occur elsewhere in society, teachers and staff people 
are going to claim that the mere fact that they work for a college should 
not reduce their real income. They are going to ask for at least a 
cost of living adjustment, and probably for counterpart wages comparable 
to lines of work in business, industry, and government. You can see 
this clearly in negotiations, (or conversations if they are prohibited 
from negotiating,) which colleges and universities now engage in with 
craft workers, building trades, and other unionized employees. Workers 
demand parity with wage scales outside higher education. In budgetary 
terms, this translates into upward cost pressures existing because you 

have a main-laid wage and salary budget. 

A specter lies beneath all this. Karl larx threatened us with 
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communism in the 1850 ’s and 1860's, but I see the specter of constant 
productivity as another threat. What do I mean? Suppose that in edu- 
cation we continue to do the same things we have been doing. We 
teach the same number of students per faculty member, we have about the 
same number of departmental secretaries and counselors, and so forth. 
Meanwhile all around us in other lines of work, for example dentistry 
with its high speed drills, output per man hour is going up. In this 
situation, as a professor of economics I see the real cost of education 
inevitably rising in comparison with costs in industries where P 
per man hour has increased instead of remaining stable. This occurs 
aside from inflation, and correcting for it. Year after year we must, 
therefore, go back to the taxpayer or the student and his family, and 
say that because we do not know how to do any better, we need to in- 
crease resources, even while improvements in efficiency xn other areas 
are being translated into lower prices or higher incomes. 

Thomas William Born of Princeton discussed the specter of constant 
productivity in an ear.ly Carnegie Commission study. Its actual existence 
is difficult to demonstrate because it depends on the notion that out- 
put per faculty teaching year has not changed. To our embarrassment, 
we do not even know what our output is. We are uncertain about what 
we deliver to the student or to society. We know we can keep students 
incarcerated in colleges and count how long they stay there, but we are 
not really sure what they have learned, or why, or how. Our xmcer- 
tainty about whether students are learning more per dollar this year 
than last is not surprising because we never did know how to measure 
the outputs of education. Budgets are based on how many students are 
enrolled. This is like basing the budget of an oil company on how many 
gallons it pumps through pipelines, instead of on how many gallons 
sold, or their worth to people. We measure everythxng xn our budgets 
according to the working process, and not by the results or final pro- 
duct. We are not alone in this, for many budgets in the public sector 
are based on some kind of workload measure which is not a results mea 
sure. Nevertheless, I think it likely that productivity improvements 
are particularly difficult and slow in education at any level— elementary , 
secondary, or post-secondary. Educators need to use the lessons of tech- 
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nology— how to increase output per worker and achieve a better £xt 
between what we try to do and what needs exist. In other words, we must 
use our best resources to modernize and change in order to accomplish 
the fundamental improvement inherent in increased productivity. 

The computer represents one seemingly magic solution, and xt has 
been adopted widely in higher education with resulting massive expen- 
ditures. We have all been sold; I have been sold, and I have sold my 

students. I agree that computers are here to stay, but their cost to 
colleges and universities is enormous. Students are learning things 

they did not learn before we were able to utilize the computers, and that 

is good. The content of education is probably changing, at least lights 
are flashing now and students are staying awake when they might have 
been sleeping. However, computers do represent a solid add-on to the 
previous budget level. They do not substitute for anything we were 
doing before. This is not necessarily bad for colleges and universities, 
but we must realize that we have not learned yet how to substitute the 
magical information processors and number punchers for our previous pat- 
tern of using people, books, and classrooms in conjunction with the 
student and his learning process. Our use of computers is not Ixke ^ 
what General Motors or your favorite agricultural-marketing cooperative 
does with them. Nor is it like what IBM itself alledgedly does, (I 
often wonder how effectively IBM really uses computers.) What it does 
resemble is frostiiig on the cake. I favor educational enrichment, 
but technology in the form of the computer has yet to increase the ob- 
servable productivity of the educational process. I wish this were not 
the case. I wish we could point to some clear evidence that a shift 
toward computerized instruction or programmed instruction has changed 

the cost structure. 

There are some reasons why it might be proper for educational 
costs to keep rising. When a knowledge explosion occurs, we need to 
train people more deeply for the professions, as well as to educate 
them to be more civilized and hufaane. There are limits, however, to 
our claim on society's resources; we simply cannot afford to keep ad 
vancing the cost per student year by 6 or 8 percent compounded an- 
nually, which was the pattern in the 1960 s. 

-Cl- 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 



Question ; ' at have you found in your work with the application of 
PPBS tr : -n? Does -t increase effi iency and effectiveness? 

Does it rk? 

Answer : .'he .,.e of planning, progranmiing and budgeting systems in 

a field si_ch 3 education involves basic : roblems beginning with tha 
issues of c_ --alization and measurement £ results. The use of PPBS 
requires knowledge of objectives and a cr:_terion for determining lio'- 
far you are from them. PPBS provides a way of looking at the cost 



alternatives. When you can assume that two alternatives allow the 
same degree of attainment of objectives, your only problem is to com- 
pare the cost of the two. By applying PPBS to education, we can also 
examine the accounts of an institution. Customarily, these accounts 
came out of a fund-accounting system; that is, available money was 
labeled in terms of its source and then you made sure you did not 
overspend in any fund. This is accounting control, but it is a far 
cry from cost accounting. Within the accounting structure, you have 
wages and salaries, supplies, equipment and facilities, management costs 
and so on. These are, in effect, long-lived categories which you must 
re-cast to determine how much it costs to man specific courses and 
programs. In one sense, we do have approximations to program costs 
wherever a unit of organization can be labeled and when we know where 
people are working- It is fairly easy to determine the number of 
workers and how much they are paid. It is much trickier to define 



each program area students are going to move through, and then find 
out how to make a trade on the relative costs per student. Engineering 
students are going to take courses in English, so you have to go through 
a complicated matrix to trace costs and then re-cast them to estimate 
program costs. Some fairly elementary ideas, like program costing, 
are helping us deal with .this problem. We are still, however, a long 
way from being certain that planning, programming and budgeting sys- 
tems really provide arnswers- Some solutions involve values and are 
questions of public policy; are poets more valuable than dentists? 
Question : In your opinion, what do community colleges accomplish at 

a cost of about $800, as compared with $1,400 in state colleges and 
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$2,800 at the University o: :ali' rnia; 

Answer: At both the state ic r.-timie,: levels, the question of al- 



en th various groups of educatior,dl 
cal, - is becoming more sc with 
that £ ".e parts of public higher 5cu- 
' than chers, then this sector should 
parti; cut back, eliminated, or made 
ncern .bout efficiency that I have 
::cis qur^^tion. Let me give two rea- 



location of responsibilitie.- ;" 
institutions and services ic ci 
time. If the proposition is tn 
cation can do the job more c ea 
be expanded and the more expens 
private. It is testimony to irr 
spent as much time as I have 
sons why; (A) the universities are at tae cost limit end of the 
spectrum, and (B) there are deep financial difficulties, as evidenced 
in the study by Cheit I mentioned previously. 

Certain programs within universities are fearfully expensive, 
particularly medical schools. Furthermore, the research mission of 
universities is currently exacerbating their financial difficulties— 
especially in private institutions— because of drastic expansion in 
the sciences and doctoral programs in response to public pressures. 

They receive substantial federal and foundation money, and then build 
it into their cost structures. They construct large buildings and 
laboratories, and then must maintain them although the money is 
dwindling off. You can kill yourself off through the generosity of 
Others, as private and public universities are learning. 

Expensive academic programs' and large research commitments which 
require substantial extramural funding contribute to fiscal problems. 
The University of California has attempted to separate out the cost 
of research from instructional programs an admittedly difficult, if 
not impossible job in some areas, in considering the massive amounts 
of research done by land-grant institutions with state and federal 
funds. We found our cost per student year on the ncn-medical campuses 
to be approximately $1,800. That is far from $800 a year, but we 
should remember that certain programs in community colleges cost more 
than this sum. Radiological technician training, occupational therapy 
training, or automatic type-setting and printing— all cost several 
times the input dollars pc' year. Yet you would not want me to suggest 
that those programs ougnt t. oe expunged from the community colleges. 
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So I say that, because of difference in its mix _ activxtxes unx- 
versitlea have higher costs in relation to cnroljjnent then do com- 
munity colleges, but when the latter concentrates on the more expen- 
sive programs, they too will have costs per student year which are a 
lot higher than most people assume. 

Question : So they receive more money? 

Answer: Very possibly, but community colleges may not be spending 

enough per student year in their academic programs. I am concerned a- 
bout whether a sharp enough difference exists between the educational 
experiences of a student in community college academic courses, and 
those he had in high school. I think others are concerned about the 
same thing. To make changes in the educational experiences as defxn^te 
as possible, it may cost a good deal more than community colleges are 
now able to spend on academic programs. 

Question: It "serious (inancial diMloulty" characterized a number o( 

the colleges in Cheit’s study, *at may be the result? Does this mean 
simply a rough road back, or will fundamental educational changes be 

riGGciBd to end tlie crisis'? 

Answer : Today higher education is faced with the consequences of our 

national policy relative to post-secondary education. It is rapidly 
becoming, as it should, essentially universal. Education beyond high 
school is not only available to, but it is availed of by nearly every 
young person in our country who completes secondary school. Because 
of this, higher education must continue to expand, particularly xn 
the community college sector. This is happening all across the country 
to some extent, but will need to be extended further if universal ac 

cess to higher education becomes public policy goal. 

A basic question being answered in bits and pieces today concerns 
the relative obligations of the public and the student for bearing 
the costs of higher education. Xo put it bluntly, how much in the 
way of fees should stud.ents pay, and how much should taxpayers provide? 
Many private institutions -operate at levels which would be appalling 
by most standards. Their fees are enough to almost bankrupt the mxddle 
class person with a child he loves who is bright enough to go to let us 
say Yale, but who is neither poor enough, nor a good enough athlete to 
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qualify for special attention. Next year's tuitior alone at Harvard 
will be $3,400 and that does not include living expenses or the cost 
of books and supplies. "When tuition rates reach such proportions there 
is real cause for worry about the absolute costs private institutions 
must bear. Here in the west we accept the fact that much of the ex- 
pansion in education has been born by the public sector. We value pri- 
vate education and it has expanded greatly, but even its precipitous 
increases in enrollment have not kept up with those occurring on the 
public side. The discrepancy between what it costs a student and his 
parents in a private versus a public college or university is a glaring 
threat,, and we are feeling now the pressure to change this by increasing 
fees in state institutions. Some proposals have been made to shift 
the f i .cal responsibility for higher education to the federal govern- 
ment, through underwriting the students' costs by a plan similar to the 
GI Bill. Others suggest we socialize the financing of higher education. 
Many question both approaches doubting that Congress will, in reality, 
set a high priority on such schemes; many express concern over the 
possibility that permanent federal funding might result in federal 
budgetary, fiscal, and even ideological control. Neither should be 

taken lightly. 

Question : One of the recommendations of the Carnegie Commission was 

to shorten the length of time for students to achieve objectives. What 
are the prospects for this proposal? 

Answer : In Less Time, More Options , the Carnegie Commission recommended 

that we examine the reason for keeping this wine in the barrel for a 
minimum of four years in order to say it deserves a baccalaureate de- 
gree. The report also suggested that students be emancipated— that they 
be treated as adults ready for secondary education— and efforts be 
made to reduce the time necessary to obtain a baccalaureate degree. 

Better articulation between high schools and colleges and finding ways 
to validate educational achievement are two possible approaches recom- 
mended by the Commission. Currently, I am working with some people 
on aspects of the problem of reducing the time it takes to gain edu- 
cational objectives. This, surprisingly, is an application of the 
cost effectiveness idea. In fact, many of the ideas in Less Time , 
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More Options are not new- They have been tried before : at 
taken seriously. I think this document, and othe s li-;e it 
your attention as conramnity college trustees. 
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It always amuses me when I am introduced, and I must apologize. 
When I leave the office, the public information officer sticks in my 
pocket some material prepared for people making introductions who do 
not know me or my department. Reading from this piece of boiler plate 
■which I provide them, speakers typically stumble over my meager 
academic credentials and finally get to my work background, which in- 
cludes the lofty-sounding position of production manager in a food 
processing plant. Actually, 1 was an expediter in a chicken factory. 
Although it was my first job when I got out of the service in 1953, I 
have come to see it as not altogether different from the one I have 
now in HEW; expediting in a chicken factory is rather like running a 
regional office for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I know that it comes as no surprise to those of you associated 
with education and health programs, that during :he past fifteen 
or twenty years technical assistance and financial aid programs have 
proliferated within the executive branch of the federal government. 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare alone some 290 
separate pieces of legislation have provided grants-in-aid to states, 
local governments, private community colleges, and so forth. Each one 
has its separate legal requirements, its own regulations, and its own 
inherent confusion. All were enacted by well-meaning legislators m 
response to needs their constituents told them existed in their com- 
munities. I think we have reached a point within the federal govern- 
ment of the United States, however, where there are just too many 

^ . they are too diffuse, and have too many requirements and 

p IT o 3,rn. s > ^ 

regulations, until it has become increasingly difficult for people 
like you to come to grips with the federal government. Even within 
the bureaucracy, career civil servants like myself cannot comprehend 
the vast number and complexity of existing programs. The result has 
been that we have divided ourselves into pockets of expertise little 
bailiwicks of knowledge— so that those approaching the federal govern- 
ment often encounter people with only narrow, categorical views of 
their jobs and lacking in any real appreciation of the needs and pro- 
blems of local communities. 
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One reason we have so many programs, and why they are so troubler- 
some, is that they have been enacted rapidly and with large appro- 
priations attached so that the federal government has had insufficient 
time to construct new and innovative ways of doing business. What 
we have done typically over the past ten years, to my knowledge, is to 
replicate previous styles of regulation and administration when Imple 
menting new programs. Because we have only a very short period of 
time, a massive appropriation attached, and a desire to get the money 
to the community as soon as possible, we use the only means we know— 
the way ve did it last time. I think this similarity in the way 
programs are put on the books and administered has caused much of 
our problem. In essence, there has been too much money allocated too 
quickly for us to come to any rational decisions about how these pro- 
grams should be administered. 

Another aspect of the problem was described by John Gardner as 
a vertical-functional autocracy between federal, state, and local 
government officials. An example would be the federal health specialist 
in one of the categorical, grant-in-aid programs who becomes acquainted 
with a state official with similar interests and professional back- 
ground. The latter in turn becomes associated with a person at a lower, 
local level of government and they begin to develop a feeling of trust 
and mutuality in a dialogue that is essentially vertical. This develops 
into a very narrow and categorical type of feudalism within the federal 

system. 

I see another trend which I would characterize as hardening of -he 
categories. I mentioned the 290 separate programs, each with its own 
regulations, that come through my office alone. Title I, Title II, 
Title III, 3-14 A, B, C... I could probably go on for an hour listing 
grant-in-aid programs, all of them categorical. HEW is the largest, 

I am sure, in terms of its categorical grants for health, education, 
and welfare; but every other domestic department within the executive 
branch is plagued by the -same kind of p- lem. Furthermore, this 
huge and growing categorical network de ^lops a middle-management 
mentality which acts as an impediment ti getting the job done ef 
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ficiently. I remember that when Harry Truman left the White House 
he said something to the effect, "Poor Ike. He's coming to the White 
House after a military career of thirty years, and he's going to issue 
orders and write memoranda and nobody's going to pay any attention to 
them. He's going to try to change programs and nothing will happen, 

I think the primary cause of this situation is the existence within 
the middle-management bureaucracy in federal and state governments of 
Individuals who resist change as a means of self-protection. This 
protectionist attitude is further strengthened when people have 
categorical knowledge no one else has, and when they ally themselves 
with state, local, and lobby interests. 

Professional groups constitute one more factor opposing change. 
■Well-meaning as they are, they have become so strong in this country 
that their lobbies can prevent changes in regulations even when it is 
painfully obvious that the people who pay taxes desire them. Policy 
makers— such as the President and cabinet members — quite often do 
control programs for which they are responsible. I recall in 1968 
when President Johnson sent to the Congress a draft to legislation 
which would have consolidated into a single grant a number of vocational 
education categories within the Office of Education, thereby simplifying 
the way communities and states could obtain federal funds. After 
several months of acrimonious rebate, incriminations, and caterwauling, 
a bill emerged from Congress. Believe it or not, it had seven new 
categories plus three ear-markings for specific parts of the country. 

The 90th Congress also rejected another proposal of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration which would have pooled similar grant funds and provided 
comprehensive planning for their use. These are the tragedies of our 
system. Our resources are almost inexhaustible— financial and otherwise 
but we cannot get them to the right place because we are bound up in 

our own red tape. 

Another brand of protectionism , exists within Congress — think of 
the many bills with names attached to them. A congressman is loath 
to give up such a monument to his own ego, and will protect it at any 
cost. He derives great satisfaction and pride from the knowledge that 
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he constructed this bill, which he sees directly affecting probl^.-.ms 
throughout the country. To try to change such a bill, if only to 
decrease its categorical strength, is therefore almost Impossible 
because of one individual's identification with it. Such forces prevent 
our breaking through governmental red tape and effecting needed change. 

A common impression held by Americans is that scaling down the 
Viet Nam war would make an immediate largess available for critical 
domestic programs. I think this might be a dangerous view, at least 
for the immediate future. Our economists estimate, as you know, that 
if we were to stop the war in South East Asia today it would be at least 
eighteen months before a fiscal impact would be felt to the extent that 
money would be available for domestic use.s. And competition is grow- 
ing among various interest groups for what federal monies we have. 
Housing interests, for example, tell us of the critical shortage in 
this country which forces many people to live in sub-standard conditions 
This substantial and influential lobby claims that federal and state 
governments have a responsibility to put more funds into public 
housing. In effect they are seeking a piece of the federal and state 
action. At the same time, I believe that a tax revolt mentality is 
developing in the United States in response to the amount of taxes , we 
have been paying. Local and state revenue gathering agencies have 
just about exhausted their ability to get more money from local sources 
and depend increasingly on federal funds, even as the federal 
machinery is losing its sensitivity to taxpayer's needs because of 
its inherent structure. 

There has been a lot of speculation about the federal budget 
which the President just submitted to Congress for fiscal year 1972. 

I read an article today in the Wall Street Journal , for instance, 
regarding how much money will go into domestic programs, how much 
will be devoted to revenue sharing, and so forth. A significant, but 
often forgotten factor of the budgeting process in the United States 
is that money which, one might assume to be available for grants-in-aid 
to communities is simply not there because of what is called the un- 
controllable portion of the federal budget. This consists of legis- 
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lation which requires continuing appropriations, such as Medicare, Social 
Security trust funds for insurance, and the rapidly expanding Medicaid 
program. Once enacted, these statutes require that every year, if 
the states provide matching funds, federal revenues must he available 
for allocation. These are uncontrollable in that they are beyond the 
control of the administration, and they get larger every year. 

It may seem peculiar to you for a federal official to describe 
the troubles with red tape and bureaucracy within the federal system, 
but it is our own government— yours and mine— au4 I fael a certain 
responsibility to you because I help run a part of it. I am not 
altogether pleased with the system, and I share your sense of frustration 
when you try to initiate something for your college or community. I 
must add that my attitude is not completely negative. Even though I 
describe deficiencies which are obvious to me as a federal official, I 
often defend the system for I believe it to be basically workable and 
improvable. Considering the inefficiencies existing on a different 
scale within state and local governments, I feel the federal system 
has received an inordinate amount of criticism, possibly because of 

its size. 

I submit that its problems are not obscure. Any reasonable man 
with a little experience could examine what goes on, and after some 
research, develop a plan as rational as those proposed by congressmen 
and federal administrators. However, solutions are difficult because 
of built-in forces working against change, such as personalities and 
special interests. We are all aware that government is strewn with 
the bodies of many noble and brave men who have tried to alter the 
system. I think of John Gardner, former secretary of HEW, and men 
like Abe Ribicoff and Bob Finch who had glowing pictures of haw things 
should be and tried unsuccessfully to change a monster so large that 

our office alone employs 104,000 people* 

What are we going .to do about this dreary situation? The fact that 

I am here today is evidence that something is being done, although 
I take no credit for it. As one of his first acts in 1969, the Pre- 
sident issuedidn executive order describing the tangled regional 
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boundaries of the federal domestic agencies. Today there are ten 
regional offices, where a year ago thirty-five existed with boundaries 
resembling a plate of spaghetti when superimposed on those of other 
departments. Regional cities for thesti departments had been established 
without regard to area— wide or statewide planning, so officials doing 
business with three or four of them literally had to go to three or 
four cities. An example of this came up in a recent conversation with 
Governor Andres of Idaho whose previous position as chairman of a 
senate committee required contacts with numerous governmental agencies. 
He described going to Chicago for talks with HUD, to San Francisco 
for the Department of Labor, to Kansas City for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and to Denver for the regional office of HEW. He told me 
that he has spent several weeks traveling around just to find out 
whether or not Idaho was eligible for certain grants. Now he can come 
to Seattle alone and obtain the same information. Presidential order 
has established ten co-terminus regional boundaries for the departments 
of HEW, Labor, Transportation, HUD and OEO. These will soon be joined 
by the Office of Emergency Planning and the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture, until within a few months all domestic agencies will 
liav0 rBgional offrLcBS in Bacli of tBn citiBS. 

We have gone one step further in Seattle in that we all share the 
same building — an old seven-story department sjtore which we selected 
with the intent of stimulating Seattle's economy and downtown area. The 
conversion requried consxderable imagination, and I take comfort in 
knowing that my office is located in ladies' lingerie. Because the 
elevators and escalators remain between several floors, we literally 
must walk past each other when we go to lunch or come to work thereby 
lessening those interdepartmental differences which developed due to 
our physical separation. After a few months, communication has im- 
proved to the point where I know more about the Department of Labor 
than I ever thought I would, and people in other departments are far 
more knowledgeable about my office's activities. The increased ef- 
ficiency accruing from this arrangement is evident in the first visit 
of the Govetnor of Idaho when five regional directors sat dovm with 




him to solve their conunon problems. 

In response to another presidential mandate, these regional direc- 
tors have formed a council to regularly discuss problems and make de- 
cisions affecting domestic programs. Our common regional boundaries 
and location in the same city— and in our case in the same building- 
have combined to improve communication, making the experiment a suc- 
cess despite continued difficulties with the categorical aspects of 

the programs. 

In his State of the Union message, the President proposed re- 
orientation and reorganization of the cabinet agencies in the exe- 
cutive branch. As a means of simplifying the federal government’s 
operations he would combine seven departments into four, each organized 
by function. I have no doubt that this will be debated nationally 
during this session of Congress and on into the next. From my point 
of view as a citizen, and with my knowledge of how one department of 
the executive branch functions, I see the proposal’s logic and there- 
fore hope Congress will consent to it and assist the President to dm- 

plement the idea. 

Another presidential suggestion — revenue sharing would help 
overcome obstacles in getting federal funds to the communities. For 
example, each of the categorical programs has a different matching 
ratio; in some, one dollar of state money brings nine dollars of 
federal money, while others require state and local governments to 
raise three dollars for every seven provided by the federal govern- 
ment, and so on. Those in universities and colleges who must deal 
with these grants need an enormous amount of information which is 
supplied inadequately by the available government manuals, as large 
as they are. Revenue sharing would obliterate many categorical 
programs, after legislative reform to remove them from the books, and 
would return certain monies to the states on a formula basis with no 
strings attached, except a pass-through provision requiring that a 
percentage of the money go to local communities. States, counties, 
and communities, would decide how to use the money and, if they chose 
put all funds into a community college, or a bridge, or a hospital, 
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that would he their business. This approach requires a different 
view of federal financing because many states receive more money than 
they put in. The state of New York, for example often points out the 
great imbalance between its conf . intion as ccr^ir ed with that of states 
with low populations and industi rases, such as Nevada and Alabama. 

I think revenue sharing woui . arJiance the ability of local com- 
munities to obtain money and to rri xuence its ure. We have long com- 
plained of the federal system's -nsitivity t .real problems, but 
if revenue sharing becomes a rer_r:' decisions "vr.ll be made at a level 
presumably responsive to communit" needs. Yet 1 do not know whether 
we are prepared at the local level to make these decisions. We may 
build bridges where there is no .rer and hospitals where there are no 
patients, however, this might no be much worse than the way we do 
things now. I have an abiding faith in the ability of people to make 
their own choices and, in spite of a certain amount of floundering, I 
believe that we benefit most when red tape and government between 
us and what we need are kept to a minimum. 

As the federal government goes about decentralizing decision 
making to the regional offices and then further to the states and 
local communities, it needs the support of people interested in com- 
munity problems and improvement. Over the years, power has tended 
to gravitate toward Washington, D.C, because congressmen and lobbyists 
are centered there, (and those of you in education know the strength 
of the education lobby) and because all branches of the federal govern- 
ment are concentrated around the capitol. In spite of a system 
characterized by red tape, I have come to the conclusion after twelve 
years of experience in a federal agency that most of the insensitivity 
results from size rather than the recalci .ranee or stupidity of 
bureaucrats. We have our share of them, to be sure, but the vast 
majority of federal employees I have worked v/ith have been as reason- 
able and dedicated as people elsewhere. 

If we can sustain our efforts long enough to get the support of 
people with jobs to do, then we will carry off what I see as the 
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most exciting undertaking of the United States government in over one 
hundred years. If we fail, I suppose I can go back to plucking chickens. 
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When asked to talk about federal funding, I was told the audience 
would include people who favor it and want more, as well as some who 
oppose it and want none. This information did not vorry me because 
these viewpoints are to be expected whenever three r Tnc_e people get 
together. Starting from a philoscphical point, I \ — c_escribe today 
some practical observations I have made of actual ope ecions, and then 
I will discuss ways we should utilize the opportuniti-^= of federal 
funding. Much of what I say will represent my opiniows, rather than 
facts, but they are based on enough personal experience to at least 
partially Justify my presenting them to you. 

Why federal funding? One of its primary purposes is to create 
equal opportunity by leveling the tax base, a goal supposedly shared 
by junior colleges. I have yet to find one which says in writing, "We 
are agi.inst equal educational opportunity for our students," yet some 
of their rules and practices tend to mitigate agianst implementing 
the concept. National goals are essential in determining the direction 
of federal programs. The Constitution requires the President to make 
a State of the Union address in which he identifies the problems and 
goals of the nation, and from which we derive objectives, hopes, and 
aspirations. In recent years we have, stressed working with the dis- 
advantaged and with people of different colors, and overcoming the pro- 
blems of illiteracy, hunger, and poverty. When the federal govern- 
ment puts money into such programs, results are almost immediate. In- 
stitutions of higher education, however, are slow to act and react. 
Compared with other elements in our society, colleges and unxversities 
tend toward inertia and medxocrity so that they need the impetus pro 
vided by federal programs designed to achieve specific ends. The 
existing system does little by itself to solve this series of problems, 
but we hesitate to change it because it seems to work. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is an example of how 
federal programs can influence edu.cational institutions. Among its 
objectives was the training of computer technicians in junior colleges. 
The state of Washington was one of the leaders in a widespread movement 
to take advantage of the available funds and is presently reaping the 
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benefits of having developed a number of fine programs in its junior 
colleges. Student financial aid programs are of more recent vintage 
and are helping students who lack the financial assistance necessary 
to attend college. These programs are not without flaws, of course. 

All computer courses in colleges across the country art; not good ones. 
Nevertheless, I think it is basically an excellent program, and the 
same is true of financial aid. Every school will have a few students 
who use the sy.«=:tem solely to get money and who fail to achieve the 
objectives of the program. By and large, however, we have brought 
people to college who might not otherwise have come. 

Althoug'.i it is difficult to tie means to specific educational 
outcomes, an overview of the total effects at both the school and 
national levels suggests that these programs do a j ob that would not 
have been accomplished without them. The GI Bill, for example, has 
paid handsome premiums back to the government more than compensating 
for its original cost. Government supported education, such as the 
new math and science programs, have made a tremendous impact on junior 
colleges through changes effected in students prior to their entering 
our hallowed halls. There have been exceptions. Some programs were 
adopted too quickly and with insufficient thought, like the language 
laboratories which sprouted like weeds and have proven almost as worth- 
less. Our experiences with instrumentation technology has been similar, 
although we have not invested in it as heavily as we did language 
laboratories. Despite the large amounts of money spent, these programs 
were adopted without adequate planning and ignoring safe-guards that we 
do have available in our educational system. I have doubts about some 
computer programs on the horizon, such as those in ecology technology. 
Concern about ecology is commendable, of course, but I am not satisfied 
in my ovm mind that we know where the jobs are going to be or what 
kinds of training will be needed for them. We do not yet know the 
kinds of students or the aptitudes which will be required f - oc 
cupations in ecology. If we are talkir.g only about general education 
and helping people become aware of something crucial to them, such 
courses are appropriate. But by establishing ecology as an occupational 
program, we may do our students a disservice by ignoring the available 
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safe— guard of knowing where we are headed. I am not speaking against 
ecology, but I am opposed to moving ahead without sufficient information 
and thus penalizing students. 

Programs funded on a categorical basis by the federal government 
are paying for change. They are, in a way, putting up dollars as a 
catalyst of change, recognizing that our human traits will move us in 
the direction they desire. Now if they , meaning the government- are 
correct we will later judge these changes as good. On the other hand, 
if they have failed to do their homework, or if their motivations are 
primarily political, we may find ourselves in trouble. Given our 
ability as boards of trustees and administrators of junior colleges 
to look at opportunities sensibly, I think we can avoid jumping on 
the wrong wagon and instead, take advantage of federal programs which 
are consistent with the philosophy of our own institutions. By de- 
finition, improvement is impossible without change, and change almost 
invariably enhances the chances of improving. Assuming the need for 
change and our difficulty in accomplishing it in institutions of higher 
education, I think it is a great boon to have someone from the outside 
over whom we have no direct control influence us toward change. 

What are the major problems in federal funding? I lump them all 
together under the general category of management . Whether at the 
federal, state, or local level, the critical point is not the funding 
source or technique, but how people manage the programs. At the federal 
level, the old problem of bureaucracy exists, claimed by some to be 
the fault of the civil service, system. Whether or not this is the case, 
government bureaus do contain certain elements which work against 
successful programs. For example, when one office controls a program 
which for sound management reasons might be combined with others and 
placed in a different office, power is exerted to prevent the move. 

This is what I see as bureaucracy. It was evident in the administration 
of Mr. Finch who spoke in his early days in Washington of creating a 
division which would be a. central focus for junior college funds, and 
would help channel more money toward «these institutions. I doubt that 
this was a reason for Mr. Finch's shortened tenure as Secretary, but I 
do think he lacked understanding of the strength of the bureaucratic 
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system. 

Political influences are also involved, as evidenced by the his- 
tory of any piece of legislation. Initially, few know much about a 
bill — except perhaps an astute individual or two who have a particular 
interest in it — until the publicity breaks. Congress, and subsequently 
the President when the bill is passed on to him, all take as much 
political credit as they can. Funding is the next step and this in- 
volves the well-known political trade-offs; adding, deleting, and ex 
changing elements of bills until they are acceptable to everyone con- 
cerned. These are facts of life within a system I believe to be the 
best in the world, but which nevertheless has parts needing examination 



and improvement. 

The budget system is one of the biggest stumbling blocks in 
achieving optimal use of federal dollars coming to junior colleges. 
Everyone gets concerned about budget cuts, even before the budget is 
released, but few realize that the Bureau of the Budget has a tremen- 
dous influence even after the budget is approved by the President and 
returned for Implementation, It has the right, fcr example, not to 
spend certain monies. Such complications mislead us as we look at the 
federal dollar and its impact on our junior colleges; we develop plans 
hurridly only to tear them up because of vascilation in what I call an 
uncertain surge system. My house in Walnut Creek, California was 
flooded once because a nearby creek had formed a temporary dam out of 
debris from its banks. It finally broke. If the water had come 
through at an even rate we would have had no trouble. As it happened, 
it was not unlike trying to get a drink from a fire hose. Similarly, 
when money comes to us unexpectedly we are required to submit pro- 
posals immediately ana make critical decisions under circumstances 
which Ignore the normal evolution of good program planning. We try 
to drink from that fire hose and typically we get our heads knocked 
off. The badget system is responsible, in part, but I think we tend 
to over-react in some cases and under-react in others, and we focus on 
the wrong things. I believe that we should stress continuous develop- 
ment of institutional objectives and plan ways to keep innovative 
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ideas flowing. Only then should we look for funds to help us overcome 
hurdles in reaching our goals. 

Another problem in Washington is the difficulty finding qualified 
people to take federal Jobs, because of the frustrations inherent in the 
work. We need, therefore, to back up those people in Washington who 
represent and understand the junior college and who will fight the 
bureaucratic system which works against us. For several years the 
Office of Education has had unfilled positions in the junior college 
field, partly because it has lacked knowledge of how to find and re- 
cruit from our ranks. In this we can help by encouraging people to 
take such positions and then backing them by keeping in touch and 
helping in any way we can with the tasks to be done. Washington is 
like Never— Never— Land — you never seo students or know the effects of 
your program, and you are required to do endless paperwork at high 
frustration levels. Yet even though I cannot see myself working for 
the federal government, I do encourage others to do so becuase I can 
see the excitement of the junior college movement. 

The political intents of Congress are important, although not as 
significant as they should be. We often read and are Impressed by 
the broad phrases used by congressmen — and then the guidelines are 
written. There are policy papers, white papers, minority reports, and 
a whole series of frustrating time-tables to be lived with. All are 
used as excuses for not doing a good job. We know we should go into 
the field for advice, but we do not have enough tim.e because we must 
go through all the required steps. The only way we can arrange to 
talk to even a few people is to gather them together for one day, 
realizing that this is not good management practice and only per- 
petuates the system. 

These are the kinds of things I see in need of change, and I think 
we in the field can create the necessary pressure. As trustees, you 
can cause change in the funding cycle by pushing for multiple-year 
funding, that is, funding programs for more than one year. There is 
no need to set a new precedent, for it has been done in the past but 
not very frequently. Legislators need reminding that if they believe 
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in the worth of a program, it ought to be funded for a long enough 
period to give it a fair trial. A chaotic situation develops when 
people are asked to prepare written reports evaluating a program at 
the end of the first year, when they did not receive money until the 
year was almost over. They feel compelled to do this in order to 
receive funds the following year. This situation could be avoided 
if programs were funded over a three— year period. 

In general, federal guidelines are quite informative and I urge 
you to read them. Follow one program through the background discussions 
that went into the bill, the hearing materials, and the actual law as 
it was passed. Then review the guidelines as written by the federal 
government, many of which are sent to the state departments of edu- 
cation where further changes are often made. Finally, see what happens 
to the program in your own institution. In the process you should get 
a good idea of the evolution that takes place in the federal funding 
so crucial to our schools in this time of "tight money." 

All problems do not originate at the federal level; state laws 
may nullify opportunities created by the federal government, for 
example, the building loan programs. The federal government is trying 
to improve schools and, knowing facilities are critical, it sometimes 
provides money for buildings. Some states, however, prohibit this 
form of borrowing money. In addition, state operations are usually 
organiceu by educational levels and this tends to splinter or water 
down opportunities for junior colleges to obtain federal funds. 

We in the states shirk our responsibility when we fail to stand 
up and object to such practices, like a student who knows the professor 
is doing an inadequate job, but happens to be getting good grades so is 
reluctant to report the professor to higher authority. Some of today's 
students will do just this, and I commend them for it for I think too 
often we accept situations when we could improve them. We could help 
keep the game honest, but we choose not to because the very people 
who know the most about how to cause change are also those getting a 
large portion of the money. States may publish guidelines and then 
silently deny opportunity to some within their own classifications. 
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This is a very difficult problem to deal with from the local level, 
because you may not know of it before you write your applications 
or design and develop your programs. Ycu are led to believe that you 
can apply for monies to support, an activity and then you learn that , 
although you were not told of current priorities, that kind of activity 
is being funded right now. I think we should 'Question this practice 
immediately and loudly, and I try to do this and urge you to do so 
likewise . 

Some of our problems stem from our lack of understanding of the 
game. We simply do not know enough about federal and state funding 
within the political arena and, instead of getting involved, we become 
reactionaries. We react to money and opportunities which suddenly ap- 
pear before us as to a target on a firing range; and then we make ex- 
cuses by placing the blame on our colleagues in the federal or state 
government. It is a beautiful screen to hide behind, because few 
people will check it out. They accept our claims that "I couldn’t 
do anything else;" "It wasn't my fault, it was their fault;" "They 
imposed this on me." Yet very few of those impositions are fact. 

We forsake reasonable planning techniques, and we fail to manage 
our programs. We complain of red tape, the number of reports, our lack 
of time, and the difficulty of writing proposals. We say funding is 
too uncertain. I suggest that this is all malarky. Not that much 
red tape is involved in applying for funding. True, reports tend to 
be frustrating, but usually because we do not know what we did or 
else do not want to tell about it. Our complaints about lack of time 
stem from our failure to plan ahead for our college, or to ke'_p up 
with legislation before it was enacted. If we had, there would have 
been ample time before actual funding for us to develop a proposal. 

We tend not to act because of uncertainty as to whether a bill will 
be passed, and so we fail to match it to our institutional objectives. 
Seldom are we ready, therefore, when opportunity knocks. If you 
examine those schools which are receiving large quantities of federal 
dollars, I think you will find the antithesis to each of these points. 
They will have someone looking for opportunities long before funding. 

There are few real techniques of gamesmanship or grant smanship ; 
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most involve simply understanding what is going on and being prepared 
by doing your home work. One of your big responsibilities as trustees 
is to keep administrators on their toes in this aspect of planning. I 
am not suggesting that you get into the administrative role, but that 
you ask for and demand good reports and enough Involvement so that you 
understand the direction of the institution and how it is meeting the 
policies you as a group established. Planning is essential, even if 
opportunities get passed by in the process. This has happened within 
the past two weeks at my own institution, and I say so without em- 
barrassment- We were not ready to ask for assistance in helping us con- 
struct a building, although we think we need one. Because we are not 
sure and we would not know what to do if someone gave us the money 
right now, we have not yet asked for funds. This type o^ caution is 
needed as we look a.t federal funding opportunities. 

You have a responsibility for organizing and staffing to take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities. Every college or district should have 
a program officer, or as he is called at my institution on education 
development officer. He should report as a staff person to the pre- 
sident or superintendent, and I say this knowing that the president’s 
task is tremendous and that everyone iu the college cannot report to 
him. But this advocate of change or ombudsman in the popular phrase, 
can help pay his own way, make profit for the college, and at the same 
time assist the president bear the burden of reporting. Successful 
proposal writing also requires a person actively involved in the in- 
stitution, and not just a technician. Many consulting firms have failed 
to market their services to write proposals because of their lack of 
involvement with the institution. Furthermore, a cavity remains 
after they leave which creates real problems, whether or not you 
receive funds. A development officer should be right there and in- 
volved in the educational porgram. He needs enough power to gain 
access to information appropriate to the task at hand . This can be 
achieved through the president, so I recommend a staff rather than a 
line position, although I understand the frustrations and lack of 
authority inherent in staff relationships. And you must provide 
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enough clerical and financial support to allow the development officer 
to get the job done, including funds for travel so chat he becomes 
known . 

Planning is an on-going process involving determination of the 
college’s goals and its philosophical direction, and then developing 
policies for improvement which fit that philosophy. If you are un- 
aware of the proper steps to go through in planning an occupational 
program, many documents are available, and a number of consultants 
can guide you in the right direction. I think too few consultants 
are used b]? junior colleges for too many kinds of programs exist for 
you to have expertise in all of them- You set out to discover a new 
wheel when we have an assortment of wheels already developed. People 
have met your problems before and experienced and paid for some failures, 
why should you pav for them again? I am not saying you need outside 
help on everything you do, but do not overlook the opportunities of 
consulting people who have had experience in the kxnd of thing you 
want to do. You can avoid some very costly mistakes. 

Too frequently you fail to set priorities among your philosophies 
and policies so that when something pops up— as it always will— you 
must rearrange your priorities or become reactionary, Irke the house- 
wife who suddenly discovers a dress sale. I have the same problem when 
I go into a hardware store. I tend to become reactionary and buy 
things that I had not planned on or thought I needed. This happens 
too often in program development. All of a sudden, an idea is pre- 
sented and we take action on it, not recognizing the degree of com- 
mitment required to finish the job. In the meantime, we start some- 
thing else, forgetting that a person has only so much energy. Just be- 
cause you put down on paper that someone is to spend 50 percent of his 
time on a certain task does not mean that he will be able to devote 
that much time to it. Administrative steps must be taken to clear that 
workload with a person who can handle two separate jobs at the sane 
time, and not get them fouled up, and to make sure you have not already 
committed 150 percent of his time. You do not just put money in and 
get more energy out, tor there is a point of diminishing returns. 
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muse have the manpower to carry out your plans. 

I am reminded of a college in the middle of the country, which 
had just purchased a 360-40 computer and had assigned an $8000-a-year 
man and three junior assistants to its operation. The president told 
me proudly, "I have told my faculty that, now that we have this wonder- 
ful machine, I want every one of them to get involved with it. I 
said, "VJhat would you do if they took you up on that? If even 20 percent 
of them did what you asked, where could you get support for the cost of 
their learning to use the computer? You told me previously that you 
blew your budget buying the machine, so all you've bought is a problem. 

You haven't bought any solutions." The board members, incidently, were 
thinking of charging higher tuition for students using the computer in 
their programs, while at the same time f- advocated the open-door 
policy of admissions. Originally they all supported the counseling 
program to sort out students in terms of abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
and so forth. Now they proposed sorting them out on money. These in- 
consistencies crept in without anyone really stopping to think about them, 
and they represent a basic problem of mismanagement on all levels; 

yours and mine, federal and state. 

Planning must go on continuously. We must recognize the amount 
of manpower required to get a job done, and commit ourselves to follow 
it through or abandon it if it does not work out. Help is available 
from the guidelines I mentioned, but I have yet to have a board member 
ask for a copy related to any program. Guidelines could be a great 
help in providing a series of logical questions to ask before seeking 
answers in proposals. I know proposals are read frequently by board 
members and they tend to follow the outline given in the guidelines, 
but I think you ought to get more deeply involved in at least one pro- 
gram in order to understand what they are about. Look forward to 
legislation and take advantage of the time lag in funding. Get involved. 
Know your legislators and be sure they know your college. Visit the 
state capital often, and Washington, D.C. whenever you can afford to, 

but certainly more often than once a year. 

And become active in your associations. The National Association 

of School Boards and the American Association of Junior Colleges are 
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very much interested in helping you achieve your goals. Check with 
the association staffs when you are planning a trip so you can learn 
how to be most effective. If you have never visited legislators in 
Washington, the associations will be glad to give you a "quickie" 
course on how to make the approach and what to talk about not telling 
you what to say, but how to get your message across and how to make 
appointments , etc • 

These services are too frequently overlooked. We received a 
letter from the American Association of Junior Colleges telling us how 
we might take advantage of an attitude of which we were unaware m 
the Office of Education in Washington. The funds allocated us for 
student financial-aid were less than we had requested, but we were 
advised to appeal because an attitude to review prevailed. If not 
successful at the regional level, we were told to make a second 
appeal to Washington directly. This was good advice, and represents 
an effective technique in many more instances than the particular 
item inv o 1 v ed * 

In summary, I do not regard categorical aid as bad. Rather I 
regard this type of legislation as necessary and beneficial, although 
we must use it wisely and press for changes needed in our system. If 
we can get your reactions and work together to utilize your potential 
for political pressure, we can influence legislators to make changes 
needed in solving some of our problems. We need to do better planning 
and to put more manpower into the process— the increasing complexity 
of administration today takes far more people than it did ten years 
ago. I believe we can get the mileage from federal monies that was 
hoped for in those grand terms of the written legislation. 
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question and answer period 

Question : In the state of Washington we have a state board, as well as 

local and county boards and those of our Individual institutions. Row 
would you react to the idea of mounting the services you spoke about 
at the state level— with planning, coordination, and feedback from 
local campuses — rather than each campus having its own? 

Answer ; 1 would he opposed to that as an "instead of" technique be- 

cause, in my opinion, an ombudsman or program developer must be in 
timately Involved with the college. 1 cannot see him operating from a 
distance. This may be feasible in some instances, such as in a two- 
campus district office, but I cannot conceive of it beyond that. I am 
not saying there is no function for the state to perform here. Oregon, 
for example, has an office that facilitates communication in certain 
areas, and I have found them very useful. They are doing a great 
job. But a state office should not be used in lieu of a development 
officer on campus, even though the technical matters of obtaining 
funds could be handled in this way. Getting funding for good programs 
and making them workable by involving the faculty who will carry them 
out— to agree to the idea and then develop it as part of the system— 
this cannot be done from the state capitol. It must be achieved by a 
person who is right in the mix and working with it; someone whose 
livelihood depends on professional happiness and satisfaction derived 
froin 3 J doriB on c3in.pus* 

Question ; Would you comment on the inherent dangers in federal funding 
for instance, getting too much money or depending too much on a source 
of funds which may dry up someday? 

Answer : You have made a good point in your question, and I back it up. 

It is all a matter of degree and sometimes we can get into trouble due 
to the complexities of funding. There is the question of "seed-money" 
mentioned by our previous speaker this morning. It is not a bad idea, 
but I wonder how honest we are when we accept it for the purpose im- 
plied in its name? In truth, we hope it goes cn for a long time and 
don’t want to do anything after we buy the seeds. We want continuing 
support and we kid ourselves into thinking it will be there, because 
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historically that Is what happened. In spite of the phrase attached 
to it, funding has continued year after year, even though labeled 
"seed-money." I think there is danger in this dishonesty with our- 
selves when we accept initial funds without full awareness of the 
possibility of their drying up. We are not unlike the man who buys 
more automobile on time than he can aiiord. 

As to your second point, I think it is not possible to get too 
much money, with the qualification that you have well-planned in- 
stitutional goals end give consideration to the ways the funds will 
fit into your plans. This is why I stressed the importance of plan- 
ning for more than the immediate future. We tend to react too quickly 
in making decisions, and don't really know where we are headed. This 
leads us into trouble. When we take on something that sounds like a 
good idea, but does not fit into our institutional priorities and 
philosophy, we spin off on a spur what may cause difficulties when that 
arm is cut off. There are some dangers, but I think we can avoid most 
pitfalls by simply examining them to see where that may lead us, and 
then anticipating the possibilities of their either being cut off or 
perpetuated. In tills way we can make decisions based on these al- 

ternatives . 

Question ; We were criticized by an accrediting committee for relying 
too much on federal funds, and we are presently investigating that. But 
buying equipment and hiring people for a program are two different thing 
What happens to established programs and the individuals in them when 
those funds are gone? How does the concept of long-range planning fit 
into this situation? 

Answer : I think we have to be somewhat opportunistic. For example, 

we have a program for disadvantaged students for which we receive sub 
stantial funding and we have several people working in that program. 

If the money dries up, so do the salaries. Either they go into th^ 
classroom or somewhere else. In the meantime, however, we are helping 
kids right now who would otherwise not be helped. This fact enters 
strongly into the decision to move forward as far as we can, and accept 
the risk of not having a program three or four years from now. Frankly 
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we expect to have it in two ot three years, but beyond that my crystal 
ball gets a little hazy. 

Question : You have emphasized the importance of a local district working 

to get "seed-money" for projects. Can a local district alone work to 
get such money and evaluate a program as a long-range solution? Might 
not local and state agencies work together toward comprehensive long 
range plans? Is there a role for some sort of state coordinating unit 
for evaluating local projects? 

Answer : Of course. I do not oppose state operations entirely. I see 

a place for coordination from the state of resources, people, dollars, 
and for helping with long-range planning. A state can take a larger 
perspective and prevent unnecessary duplication of programs, but it 
cannot serve the role 1 do in institution. This function must be 
carried out on the local level. 

Question : You implied in your calk that there is no difficulty in 

getting federal money if you apply for it. I disagree with you on 
the basis of my two years experience with the MDTA program. We were 
told that $9,000,000 was available so we submitted our proposal. At ter 
two years, we now hear there is no money left. 

Answer : I understand your point and know that any given program is 

subject to some whims that are very difficult to accept and like at the 
lo-_al level. I have had similar experiences, although I believe that 
the long-term batting average of federal funding is quite high. Alot 
of federal money is being spent, and we will come out ahead in the long 
- n if we make the concerted effort necessary to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered. As an example, when I worked at Golden West and 
Orange Coast Colleges we submitted proposals to a particular piece of 
legislation. One won, and the other did not, so in my office I was bat 
ting 50 percent or 500. I could not convince the college that did not 
get funded of this, for they saw no results. The other college was de 
lighted, however, because it was batting 1000. You need to understand 
that things balance out eventually; that there is complexity and 
flexibility in the system; and that commitment, per serverance and 
planning will ultimately produce results. An example of what can hap- 
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pen occurred while I was at Orange Coast. One of the music instructors 
and I often talked over lunch about the possibilities of developing some 
occupational programs in his area. One day he came to me and said, 

"I need some money to support me as an understudy to a fellow back in 
the midwest who is to brass bands what Sousa was in his day. I've 
talked it over with him, and he will take me on if I can get a grant 
to support me." I said, "This is a little out of my line, because 
we don't have much demand for this particular kind of funding. However, 
if you call person-to-person to the Director of Programs for Band 
Directors in the Office of Education in Washington and tell him what 
you are interested in, within four or five hours you should be con- 
nected with someone who wil- talk with you about this particular 
subject." He did just that and four hours 3ater had verbal approval 
of his application. The papers were submitted and he did get the grant. 
There are tremendous oppor tunities— their variety is beyond my compre- 
hension— so that I accept your challenge that money for a particular 
project is easy to get. 
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